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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowyer. 
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SUNSHINE AFTER CLOUDS, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 
CHAPTER XXI,—CONCLUSION. 
“Dip it never strike you that Austin Clay knew your 
secret ?” inquired Dr. Bevary of Mr. Hunter, when he 
was left alone with him after Austin’s departure in search 
of Florence. 

“ How should it?” returned Mr. Hunter. 

“T do not know how,” said the Doctor, “any more 
than I know how the impression that he did, fixed 
itself upon me. I have felt sure, this many a year past, 
that he was no stranger to the fact, though he probably 
knew nothing of the details.” 
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“When did you become acquainted with it ?” rejoined 
Mr. Hunter, in a tone of sharp pain. 

“T became acquainted with your share in it at the 
time Miss Gwinn discovered that Mr. Lewis was Mr. 
Hunter. James, why did you not confide the secret to 
me? It would have been much better.” 

“To you! Louisa’s brother!” 

“Tt would have been better, I say. It might not have 
lifted the sword that was always hanging over Louisa’s 
head, or have eased it by one jot; but it might have 
eased you. A sorrow kept within a man’s own bosom, 
doing its work in silence, will burn his life away: get 
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him to talk of it, and half the pain isremoved. It is.also ' 


possible that I might have made better terms than you, 
with the rapacity of Gwinn” 

“Tf you knewiit, why did yownot speak openly to me?” 

Dr. Bevary suppressed # shudder. “Tt was one of 
those terrible seorets ‘thaba third party cannot interfere 
in uninvited. No: 
as you observed silence tome. Had I interfe: ed I: must 
have said, ‘ Louisa shall leave you!’ ” 

“Tt is over, so far as she is concerned,” said Mr. 
Hunter, wiping his damp brow. “ Let her name rest. 
It is the thought of her which has well nigh killed me.” 

“ Ay, it’s over,” responded Dr. Bevary; “ over, in 
more senses than one. Do you not wonder that Miss 
Gwinn should have gone back to Ketterford without 
molesting you again ?” 

“ How can I wonder at anything she does? She comes 
and she goes, with as little reason as warning.” 

Dr. Bevary lowered his voice. “Have you ever been 
to see that poor patient in Kerr’s asylum ?” 

The question excited the anger of Mr. Hunter. ‘“ What 
do you mean by asking it?” he cried. “When I was 
led to believe her dead, I shaped my future course ac- 
cording to that belief. I have never acted, nor would I 
act upon any other—save in the giving money to Gwinn, 
for my wife’s sake. If Louisa was not my wife legally, 
she was nothing less in the sight of God.” 

“Louisa was your wife,” said Dr. Bevary, quietly. 
And Mr. Hunter responded by a sharp gesture of sur- 
prise. The Doctor continued. 

“ James, had you gone, though it had been ‘but for an 
instant, to see ‘that unhappy patient of Kerr’s, ‘your 
trammels would ‘have ‘been at anend. It wasmot Emma, 
your young wile of years ago.” 


silence was my orily ‘course, so long ' 


“It was not! What do you say?” gasped Mr. Hunter. | 


“When Agatha Gwinn found you out, here in ‘this 
house, she startled you meaty ‘to death by telling you 
that Emma was «dlive—was « patient im Kerr's asylum. 
She told you that, when you ‘had ibkeen informed im ‘those 
past days of Dmma's death, you had been imposed mpon 
by a lie—a lie timvented by herself. James, ‘the lie was 
uttered then, when she ‘spoke toyou here. mma, your 
wife, did die; and the young woman in ‘the asylum was 
a sister.” 

Mr. Hunter rose. His ‘hands were raised implor- 


ingly, his face was stretched out in its sad ‘yearning. | 


“ W hat !—which was teue ? which was he to believe?” 


“In the gratification of her revenge, Miss Gwinn con- | 


cocted the tale that Euama was alive, knowing, as she 


spoke it, that Emma ‘had been dead years and ‘years. | 


She contrived to foster the same impression me; 
and the same impression, I cannot tell how, has, I am 
sure, clung to Austin Clay. 
wife, James.” 

Mr. Hunter, in the plenitude of his thankfulness, sank 
upon his chair, a wailing burst of emotion breaking from 
him, and the drops of perspiration gathering again on 
his brow. 

“That other one, the sister, the poor patient, is dead,” 
resumed Dr. Bevary. “As we stood together over her, 
an hour ago, Miss Gwiim confessed the imposition. It 
appeared to slip from her involuntarily, in spite of her- 
self. I inquired.her motive,’and she answered, ‘To be 
revenged on you, Lewis Hunter, for the wrong you had 
done’ As she stood in her impotence, looking on the 
dead, I asked her which, in her opinion, had inflicted the 
most wrong, she or you?” 

Mr. Hunter lifted his eager face. “It was a foolish 
deceit. What did she hope to gain by it? A word at 
any time might have exposed if.” 


Louisa was your Jawful | 


| for Mr. Hunter, though addressed to me. 
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“It seems she did gain pretty well by it,” significantly 
replied Dr. Bevary. ‘“There’s little doubt that it was 
first spoken in theangry ‘rage of the moment, as being 
the most effectual mmede df tormenting you, and the 
terrible dread with which ‘you received it—as I conclude 
you so did receive it—eneouraged her ‘to persist in it. 
James, you should have confided inme; I might have 
brought light to bear on it in same way or other. Your 
timorous-silence has kept me silent.” 

“God be thanked that it is over!” fervently ejacu- 
lated Mr. Hunter. “The loss of my money, the loss of 
my peace, they seem to be little in comparison with this 
welcome revelation. She—the sister—you say, is dead ?” 

“ She is dead, poor thing; and Miss Gwinn has gone 
back home, to trouble you no more. We must see how 
Lawyer Gwinn can be brought to account for his obtain- 
ing money under false pretences.” 

They continued talking. After some time, Austin 
entered with Florence. Dr. Bevary turned upon them 
with mock gravity. 

“ How you have hurried yourselves ! 
be ill from walking fast. 
Florence ?” 

“Not your patients, Doctor,” said Austin, laughing, 
“though you are keeping them. Some, whom you made 
an appointment with, will be vowing vengeance against 
you for not attending to it.” 

“ Ah,” said ‘the Doctor, “we medical men do. get de- 


I fear you must 
What can have kept him, 


tained sometimes. Qne patient has had the wholeof my 
time ‘this day.” 

“Ys she better?” inquired Florence. “Was it a 
latly ?” 


“ No, my Gear, she is not better: she is dead,” was 
the grave answer. “ And therefore,” the Dostor added, 
in a different tone, “I have no further exemse for ab- 
senting myself from those other patients who are alive 
and grumbling after me.” 

He made an imperceptible sign to Austin, to follow 
thim ‘from the room, and linked his arm within his as he 
‘crossed the hall. “How did you become acquainted 
with that dark secret?” he breathed in his ear. 

“Through a misdirected letter:of Miss Gwinn’s. After 
T had-read it, I discovered that it must have‘been meant 
Tt told me 
all. Dr. Bevary, I thave had to carry the secret about 
with me all these years, bearing myself as ome innocent 
of the knowledge—before Mrs. Hunter, before Florence, 
before him. I would have given half any savings not to 


| Ihave kmown it.” 


“You believed that—that—one was living who might 
have displaced Mrs. Hunter?” 

“Yes; and that she was in confinement. 
@ reproachful one, was too explanatory.” 

“She died this morning. It is with her—at least 
with her affairs—that my day has been taken up.” 

“What a mercy!” ejaculated Austin. 

“Ay; mercies are showered down every day: a vast 
many more than we, self-complaisant mortals, acknow- 
ledge or return thanks for,” responded Dr. Bevary, in 
the quaint tone he was given to favour. And then, ina 
few brief words, he enlightened Austin as to the actual 
truth. 

“What a fiend she must be!” cried Austin, alluding 
to Miss Gwinn of Ketterford.  “‘ Oh, but-this is a mercy 
indeed! And I have been planning how to guard the 
secret always from Florence !” 

Dr. Bevary made no reply. Austin turned to him, 
the ingennous look upon his face. “You do approve of 
mie for Florence, do you not, sir?” 


“ Be you very sure, young gentleman, that you should 


The letter, 


? 
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never have got her, had I not approved,” oracularly 
nodded Dr. Bevary. “I look upon Florence as part of 
my belongings; and, if you mind what you are about, 
and don’t offend me, perhaps I may look upon you as 
the same.” 

Austin laughed. 
asked. 

“ By loving your wife with an earnest, lasting love; 
by making her a better husband than James Hunter has 
been enabled to make her poor mother.” 

The tears rose to Austin’s eyes with the intensity of 
his emotion. “Do you think there is cause to ask me 
to do this, Dr. Bevary ?” 

“No, my boy, do not. God bless you both! There! 
leave me to get home to those patients of mine. You 
can be off back to her.” 

A few days given to preliminaries, and then Mr. 
Hunter stood before his workmen, his arm within Austin 
Clay’s. He was introducing to them his new partner. 
The strike was at an end, and the men—so many as 
could be made room for—had returned; but Mr. Hunter 
would not consent to discharge the hands that had come 
forward to take work in the emergency. 

“What has the strike brought you?” inquired Mr. 
Hunter. “Any good?” 

Strictly speaking, the men could not reply that it 
had. In the silence that ensued after the question, one 
man’s voice was at length raised. “‘ We look back upon 
it as a subject of congratulation, sir.” 

“ Congratulation!” exclaimed Mr. Hunter. 
what point?” 

“That we have had the pluck to hold out so long in 
the teeth of difficulties,” replied the voice. 

“Pluck is a good quality when rightly applied,” ob- 
served Mr. Hunter. “But what good has the ‘pluck,’ 
or the strike, brought to you in this case?—for that was 
the question we were upon.” 

“Tt was a lock-out, sir; not a strike.” 

“In the first instance it was a strike,” said Mr. Hun- 
ter. “ Pollock’s men struck, and you had it in contem- 
plation to follow their example. Oh, yes! you had, my 
men; you know as well as I do, that the measure was 
under discussion. Upon that state of affairs becoming 
known, the masters determined upon a general lock-out. 
They did it in self-defence; and if you will put your- 
selves in thought into their places, judging fairly, you 
will not wonder that it was considered the only course 
open tothem. The lock-out lasted but a short period, 
and then the yards were again opened—open to all who 
would resume work upon the old terms, and sign a de- 
claration not to be under the dominion of the Trades’ 
Unions. How very few availed themselves of this, you 
do not need to be reminded.” 

“We acted for what we thought the best, sir,” said 
another. 

“I know you did,” replied Mr. Hunter. “You are— 
speaking of you collectively—steady, hard-working, 
well-meaning men, who wish to do the best for your- 
selves, your wives, and families. But, looking back 
now, do you consider that it was for the best? You 
have returned to work upon precisely the same terms 
that you were offered then, having held out to the very 
verge of starvation. Here we are, in the depth of winter, 
and what sort of homes do you possess to fortify your- 
selves against its severities?” 

What sort indeed! Mr. Hunter’s delicacy shrank 
from depicting them. 

“I am not speaking to you now as your master,” 
he continued, conscious that men do not like, and in 
some cases will not brook, this style of converse from 


“ How am I to avoid offence?” he 


“ Dpon 
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their employers. “Consider me for the moment as your 
friend only ;, let us talk together as man and man—as 
equals on the great stage of life. I wish I could bring 
you to see the evil of these convulsions; I do not wish 
it from motives of self-interest, but for your sole good. 
You may be thinking, ‘Ah, the master is afraid of 
another contest; this one has done him so much damage, 
and that’s why he is going on at us against them.’ You 
are mistaken; that is not why I speak. My men, were 
any further contests to take place between us, in which 
you held yourselves aloof from work, as you have done 
in this, we should at once place ourselves beyond de- 
pendence upon you, by bringing over foreign workmen. 
In the consultations which have been held between 
myself and Mr. Clay, relative to the terms of our part- 
nership, this point has been fully discussed, and our 
determination taken, Should we have a repetition of 
the past—and some think that it is not unlikely—Hun- 
ter and Clay would then import their own workmen.” 

“ And other firms as well?” interrupted a voice. 

“We know nothing of what other firms might do: 
to attend to our own interests is enough for us. I hope 
we shall never have to do this; but it is only fair to 
inform you that such would be our course of action. 
If you, our native workmen, brothers of the soil, abandon 
your work from any crotchets——” 

* Crotchets, sir!” 

“ Ay, crotchets—according to my opinion,” repeated 
Mr. Hunter. “Could you show me a real grievance,.it 
might be a different matter. But let us leave motives 
alone, and go to effects. When I say that I wish you 
could see the evil of these convulsions, I speak solely 
with reference to your good, to the well-being of your 
families. It cannot have escaped your notice that my 
health has become greatly shattered—that, in all proba- 
bility, my life will not be much prolonged. My friends” 
—his voice sunk to a deep, solemn tone—“ believing, as 
I do, that I shall soon stand before my Maker, to give 
an account of my works here, could I, from any paltry 
motive of self-interest, deceive you? Could I say one 
thing and mean another? No; when I seek to warn 
you against future troubles, I do it for your own sakes. 
If you can keep clear of them, do so. Whatever may 
be the urging motive of a strike, whether good or bad, 
fancied or real, it can only bring ill in the working. I 
would say, were I not a master, ‘Put up with a grievance, 
rather than enter upon a strike;’ but, being a master, 
you might misconstrue the advice. My attention has 
been very much drawn of late to past strikes, and I 
cannot read of one that was not productive of eyil. . I 
am not going into the merits of the measures—to say 
this past strike was right, or that was wrong; I speak 
only of the terrible amount of suffering they wrought. 
A man said to me the other day—he was from the fac- 
tory districts—‘I have a horror of strikes, they have 
worked so much evil in our trade.’ You can get books 
which tell of them, and read for yourselves. How many 
orphans, and widows, and men in prisons are there, 
who have cause to rue this past strike! You know 
of a few; you do not know of all. It has broken up 
homes that, before it came, were homes of plenty and 
content, leaving in them despair and death. Let us try 
and go on better for the future. I, for my part, will 
always be ready to receive and consider any reasonable 
proposal from my men. . If there is no attempt at inti- 
midation, and no interference on the part of others, there 
ought to be little difficulty in discussing and settling 
matters, with the help of ‘the golden rule.’ ”* 

* In writing thiststory the author’s.object has not been to deal with the 
vexed questions betiveen masters and men, between capital and labour, 
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Every word spoken by Mr. Hunter, Daffodil’s Delight 
couldecho. Whether the men were in fault and brought 
the contest on needlessly, or whether they were justified, 
according to the laws of right and reason, it matters 
not here to discuss; the effects were the same, and they 
stood out broad, and bare, and hideous. Men had died 
of want, had been cast into prison, where they still lay, 
had committed social crimes, in their great need, against 
their fellow-men. Women had been reduced to the 
lowest extremes of misery and suffering, had been trans- 
formed into viragos, where they once had been pleasant 
and peaceful; children had died off by scores. Homes 
were dismantled ; Mr. Cox had cart-loads of things that 
stood no chance of being recalled, and that could not be 
replaced in a dozen years. Families, united before, were 
scattered now; young men were driven upon idleness 
and evil courses; young women upon worse, for they 
were irredeemable. Would the men learn wisdom for 
the future by all this? It was uncertain. 

When Austin Clay returned home that evening, he 
gave Mrs. Quale notice to quit. She received it in a 
spirit of resignation, intimating that she had been ex- 
pecting it—that lodgings, such as hers, were not fit for 
Mr. Clay, now that he was Mr. Hunter’s partner. 

Austin laughed. “I suppose you think I ought to 
set up a house of my own.” 

“TI dare say you'll be doing that one of these days, 

ir,” she responded. 

“T dare say I shall,” said Austin. 

“I wonder whether what Mr. Hunter said to-day will 
do any of ’em any service?” said Peter Quale. “ What 
do you think, sir?” 

“TI think it ought,” replied Austin. 
will, is another question.” 

“It mostly lies in this—in the men’s being let alone,” 
nodded Peter. “Leave ’em to theirselves, and they’ll 
go on steady enough; but if them Trade Union folks, 
Sam Shuck and his lot, get over them again, there'll be 
more outbreaks.” 

“Sam Shuck is safe for some months to come.” 

“But there’s others of his persuasion that ain’t, sir; 
and Sam’ll be out some time.” 

“ Quale, I give the hands credit for better sense than 
to suffer themselves to fall under his yoke again, now 
that he has shown himself in his true colours.” 

“I don’t give ’em credit for any sense at all, when 
they get unsettled notions into their heads,” phlegmati- 
cally returned Peter Quale. “I'd like to know if it’s the 
Union that’s helping Shuck’s wife and children.” 

“Do they help her ?” 

* There must be some that help her, sir. The woman 
lives and feeds her children. But there was a Trades’ 
Union secretary here this morning, inquiring about all 
this disturbance there has been, and saying that the 
men were fools to be led to violence by such a fellow as 
Sam Shuck, and the like. I told him that the most of 
us cared nothing about Sam Shuck, though some were 
fools enough to be led away; and for my part I think 
all the men have now got a good lesson.” 

“To think of the fools this Daffodil’s Delight hasturned 
out this last six months!” Mrs. Quale emphatically 
added. “To have lived upon their clothes and furniture, 
their saucepans and kettles, their bedding and their 
children’s shoes, when they might, most of ’em, have 
carned 33s. a week at their ordinary work! When folks 


“ Whether it 





about which there must always be conflicting opinions, so much as to 

depict the injurious social results which these quarrels produce, and the 

misery they leave behind them. It was written in the kindest, hearticst 

spirit towards the men, and in the truest sympathy with their suffering 
C8. 
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can be so blind as that, it isn’t of no good talking to ’em - 
their eyesight’s obscured, and black looks white, and 
white black.” 

Austin laughed at the remark, though it was not void 
of some rough reason—and went out. He was going in 
to see John Baxendale. The man’s injuries had taken a 
turn, and he was recovering fast, hoping soon to be at: 
work again. He was sitting by the bedside, dressed, 
when Austin entered. 

“ Well, Baxendale—still getting better ?” 

“Oh yes, sir; I’m thankful to say it. The surgeon 
was here to-day, and told me I need fear no further re-- 
lapse. I am a bit tired this evening: I stood a good: 
while watching the folks opposite. She was giving him 
such a basting !” 

“What! do you mean the Cheeks ?” 

Baxendale laughed. “She set on and she shook him 
soundly, and then she scratched him, and then she- 
cuffed him—all outside the door. I do wonder that 
Cheek took it from her ; but he’s just like a young puppy 
in her hands, and nothing better. Two good hours they 
were disputing there.” 

“ What was the warfare about ?” 

“About his not getting work, sir. Cheek’s wife was 
just like many another wife in Daffodil’s Delight—urging 
their husbands not to go to work, and vowing they'd strike 
if they didn’t stand out. I don’t know but Mother Cheek 
was about the most obstinate of all—making a merit of 
keeping him herself and finding him in beer and tobacco. 
The very day of the night that I was struck down, I 
heard her blowing him up for not ‘standing firm upon 
his rights ;’ and telling him she’d rather go to his hang- 
ing than see him go back to work. And now she beats 
him because he can’t get any to do.” 

“Is Cheek one that cannot get any?” 

“Cheek’s one, sir. Mr. Henry took on more 
strangers than did you and Mr. Hunter; so, of course, 
there’s less room for his old men. Cheek has walked 
about London these two days, till he’s foot-sore, trying 
different shops, but he can’t get taken on: there are too 
many out, for him to have a chance. And she turns 
round and visits it upon him !” 

“T think some of the wives in Daffodil’s Delight are 
the most unreasonable women that ever were created,” 
ejaculated Austin. 

“ She is—that wife of Cheek’s,” rejoined Baxendale. 
“I don’t know how they'll end it. She has shut the 
door in his face, vowing he shall not put a foot inside it 
until he can bring some wages with him. Forbidding 
him to take work when it was to be had, and now, that 
it can’t be had, turning upon him for not getting it! If 
Cheek wasn’t a donkey, he’d turn upon her again. 
There’s other women just as contradictory. I think the 
bad living has soured their tempers.” 

“ Where's Mary this evening?” inquired Anstin, 
Since her father’s illness, Mary’s | place had been by his 
side: it was something unusual to find her absent. 

Baxendale lowered his voice as he replied, “She is 
getting ill again, sir. All her old symptoms have come 
back, and I am sure now that she is going fast. She is 
on her bed, lying down.” 

As he spoke the last word, he stopped, for Mary en- 
tered. She seemed scarcely able to walk; a hectic flush 
shone on her cheeks, and her breath was painfully short. 

“ Mary,” Austin said, with much concern, “I am sorry 
to see you thus.” 

“It is only the old illness come back again, sir,” she 
smiled, as she sunk back in the pillowed chair. “I knew 


it had not gone for good—that the improvement was but 
temporary. But now, sir, look how good and merciful 
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God is—and yet we sometimes doubt him. What 
should he have spared me for, and given me this glimpse 
of strength, but that I might nurse my father in his ill- 
ness, and be a comfort to him? He is nearly well—will 
soon be at work again, and wants me no more, Thanks 
ever be to God.” 

Austin went out, marvelling at the girl’s simple and 
beautiful trust. It appeared that she had been fitted for 
her removal whenever it should come. As he was pass- 
ing up the street he met Dr. Bevary. 

“T hear Mary Baxendale is worse,” the Doctor said. 

“Very much worse,” replied Austin. “I have just 
left her father.” 

* At that moment there was a sound of contention 
and scolding, a woman’s sharp tongue being uppermost. 
It proceeded from Mrs. Cheek, who was renewing the 
contest with her husband. Austin gave Dr. Bevary an 
outline of what Baxendale had said. 

“ And if another strike should come in a year’s time, 
these women would be the first again to urge the men 
on to it—to ‘stand up for their rights !’” exclaimed the 
Doctor. 

“Not all of them.” 

“ Of course, not all. They have not all done it now. 
Mark you, Austin! I shall settle a certain sum upon 
Florence when she marries, just to help you in bread 
and cheese, should these strikes become the order of the 
day, and you get engulfed in them.” 

Austin smiled. “TI think I can take better care than 
that, Doctor.” 

“Take all the care you please. I shall put Florence 
on the safe side, in spite of your care. I have no fancy 
to see her reduced to one maid and a cotton gown. Of 
course you are going round to her; you can tell her so.” 

Austin laughed; but he warmly grasped the Doctor’s 
hand. 

He had turned on his way, when a,man stole up to 
him from some side entry—a cadaverous-looking man, 
pinched and careworn. It was James Dunn; he had 
been discharged out of prison by the charity of some 
fund at the disposal of the governor. He humbly begged 
for work—“ just to keep him from starving.” 

“You ask what I have not to give, Dunn,” was the 
reply of Austin. “Our yard is full; and consider the 
season. Perhaps when spring comes on——” 

“ How am I to exist till spring, sir?” he burst forth 
in a voice that was but just kept from tears—“and the 
wife, and the children P” 

“TI wish I could help you, Dunn. 
that of many others.” 

“ There have been so many strangers took on, sir !” 

“Of course—to do the work that you and others 
refused.” 

“TI have not a place to lay my head in this night, sir. 
I have not so much as a slice of bread. I'd do the 
meanest work that could be offered to me.” 

Austin felt in his pocket for a piece of money, and 
gave it him. “What misery they have brought upon 
themselves!” he thought, as he moved away, and pro- 

-ceeded to Mr. Hunter's. 





Your case is but 


“ Austin, you must live with me.” 

The words came from Mr. Hunter. Austin happened 
to remark that he had been giving Mrs. Quale notice, 
and must now determine upon his future residence. 
He looked at Mr. Hunter. 

“Do you think I could spare Florence? Where my 
home is, yours and hers must be. Is not this 
house large enough for us? Why should you seek 
another ?” | 
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“ Quite large enough, sir. But—but I had not thought 
of it. It shall be as you and Florence will.” 

They both turned to her; she was standing under- 
neath the light of the chandelier, the rich damask 
colour mantling in her cheeks. 

“T could not give you to him, Florence, if it involved 
your leaving me.” 

The tears glistened on her eyelashes. In the impulse 
of the moment she stretched out a hand to each. 
“There is room for us all, papa,” she softly whispered. 

Mr. Hunter drew his away. He clasped both their 
hands in his; he raised the other over them in the 
act of benediction, the tears, which only glistened in the 
eyes of Florence, falling fast from his. 

“Yes, it shall be the home of all; and—Florence! 
—the sooner he comes to it, the better. Bless, oh, bless 
my children! and may this prove a happier, a more 
peaceful home for them, than it has for me and mine!” 

“Amen!” answered Austin, in his inmost heart. 





A TRIP TO NORTH DEVON. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE VALLEY OF ROCKS. 


THE morning is fair as one could wish it to be: light 
summer clouds are flitting slowly across the surface of 
the sky, occasionally intersecting the warm gleams of the 
sun, and trailing their shadows along the green-gray 
bosom of the sea, as we set forth after breakfast on a pil- 
grimage to the Valley of Rocks. Leaving the town by 
a road to the west of the brawling river, we make for the 
North Walk, which, if not the nearest, is by far the plea- 
santest route to the valley.. This North Walk is a nar- 
row terraced road facing the north, cut in the side of the 
rocky cliffs, whose bases dipping in the channel form the 
northern boundary of the county. It is at an elevation 
varying from some hundred and fifty to two hundred fect 
and more, and it is said to lead all the distance from 
Lynmouth to Ilfracombe, which distance, owing to the 
windings of the coast, and the up-and-down course of the 
track, can hardly be less than fifteen miles. In some 
parts the road borders on the precipice, where a single 
false step might be fatal; but as the pathway is of ample 
width there is really no danger, and the donkeys traverse 
it with impunity, year after year—though we have pre- 
ferred to dispense with their services on the present 
occasion. 

The view, consisting of the broad channel lying be- 
neath, in which hundreds of tiny vessels are dancing on 
the breezy sea; of the opposite coast of Wales, just 
marked by a band of blue in the horizon; and of the bold 
and rugged crags in front, and which are continually chang- 
ing their outlines as we advance, is grand and impres- 
sive, though but little varied. To the left, huge craggy 
masses, which it is sufficiently evident have at some far 
remote period shifted and tumbled themselves out of 
their original positions, are seen rising at intervals in 
forms most grotesque, and yet portentous, from their 
apparent insecurity. Some of them look like immensely 
magnified fragments piled together by children in sport, 
giving one the notion that a single touch would send 
them toppling over into the sea; while others, again, pre- 
sent a broad compact substance to the tempest, and seem 
sternly to defy its wrath. Here and there, where the 
road turns at an angle, we catch a bird’s-eye view of vast 
cavernous recesses, where big and ponderous masses have 
been riven away from the mountain cliff, and fallen head- 
long into the shallows beneath, where their black peaks 
are seen lying amid the swirling eddies of the tide, and 
fringed with the hoary foam, while the eye fails to 
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fathom the dark depth of the chasms from which they 
have been rent. Whatever was the originating source of 
the convulsions that tore these rocks asunder, if must 
have operated ages ago, for time has rounded their angles 
and channelled them with the wrinkles of decay. 

The scene along the whole route is one of the wildest 
solitude, the only living creatures we see being the white 
sea-birds, who come swooping past, and the only sounds 
the murmur of the surge down far below, and the talk of 
the winds with the rifts and fissures in the rocks above. 
It is not until we have left Lynmonth a couple of miles 
behind us, that we come upon something human, in the 
shape of a “preventive” lying along a ledge of rock 
above the pathway, with his glass to his eye, probably 
watching some suspicious-looking craft, on the commer- 
cial, and therefore often the contraband, highway below. 
He gives us the good-day civilly, but does not interrupt 
his telescopic survey, and we pass on. 

After walking about an hour along this grand sea- 
terrace, we turn to the left, and, leaving the edge of 
the cliffs, have to make our way over a kind of 
heathy ground, sprinkled with fragments of rock; and 
now the Valley of Rocks opens into view. At first sight 
it is rather disappointing to us, and does not scem half 
so much entitled to the designation it bears, as does the 
Pass of Llanberis, which we have had in our thoughts 
while coming along, and which we have been expectimg 
it would resemble. In truth, the valley is more a valley 
of grass than of rocks; the sheep are pasturing before 
us in numbers, and the opposite slope shows scarcely 
any trace of rocks from the point where we are standing, 
but swells upwards with a flowing outline, like some 
parts of the Sassex Downs. The slope towards the sea, 
however, is sprinkled over with large craggy masses 
half embedded in the soil, and in some places almost 
entirely overgrown with rank grass and shrubs. The 
striking features of the spot—and we feel, after gazing 
upon them for a moment, that they justify the designa- 
tion it bears—are two monster piles of towering crags 
standing close on the sea margin, at a distance of a fur- 
long from each other, and resembling im no small degree, 
when seen at a distance, the lofty ruins of old forts or 
castles. One of them is called the Castle Hill, and, as 
the ascent of this is easily practicable, we pass on to 
inspect it. We find, as we proceed, that some helpful 
hand has been this way before us, and smoothed a pas- 
sage for our feet. There is a pathway winding among 
the huge blocks of stone up towards the summit; steps 
have been cut‘in the soil; holes have been filled up, 
and in many places seats, either carved out of the hard 
slate rock, or constructed of fragments painfully hewn 
into the form of planks,-have been raised for our accom- 
modation. Further on we come to a little hut partly 
excavated from the rock, partly reared against its side ; 
the rough door is padlocked, but peeping in we can see 
the fire-place, the shelves of stone, the substitute for a 
dresser, with a few earthen vessels for containing water. 
Higher up, the labours of the unknown benefactor have 
been more arduous, because he had nothing but the 
unyielding stone to deal with; nevertheless, he has 
carved and scraped it into useful steps and seats, shelves 
and flat table slabs, for the accommodation of visitors 
and picknicking parties, and their convenience at their 
al-fresco meals. 

Near the very summit there is a sort of natural 
chamber, formed by the falling of one huge mass against 
another;.and just as we have arrived at this point, a 
squall, which has been threatening for some time, comes 
down in a sudden gust. We find secure shelter, how- 
ever, under an overhanging erag that looks seaward, 
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and here, while the storm ¢looms the green sea beneath 
us almost into black, and the wind moans about our 
ears in the crannies of the rocks around, we are favoured 
by a companion with some particulars concerning the 
industrious personage whose handiwork greets us on all 
sides. All this excavating, building, and rock-scarping 
by which visitors profit so much, was the work of a poor 
old man of the name of Norman, who at three score and 
ten undertook the task, in the hope of thereby escaping 
the humiliation of parish pay. It was he who, unaided 
and alone, made the ascent of the Castle Rock practi- 
cable to ladies.and children, by cutting the winding route 
to the summit. He built the little hut; he carved and 
erected the seats; he reared the broad tables, and con- 
structed many a convenient shelter from the wind or 
sun. He further discovered a spring of clear and whole- 
some water, rising half-way down the face of the cliff, 
which water he was in the habit of storing for the use 
of his guests. During the whole of the summer, until 
late in autumn, he passed his time on the spot, and was 
always prompt in attending to the wants of the visitors, 
and from their unsolicited gratuities he derived the 
independence he had coveted. Old Norman might have 
made much more money than he did, if he would have 
set himself to the service of visitors on Sundays, when 
the place was most frequented; but on the sabbath he 
was never there. It was his wish to grow flowers 
among the crags, and transform the wilderness into a 
garden; and this he attempted many times: but the 
Sunday intruders stole his flowers and tore up the 
roots, and he had to giveup the attempt. Old Norman 
died about three years ago, at the age of four score, 
and it would seem that no one has succeeded to his 
vocation, though the work of his hands is likely to 
endure for centuries to come. 

The prospect from the top of Castle Rock is one of 
the most extensive we have yet seen. ‘To the east the 
bay of Lynmouth, with a small portion of the town, is 
visible, with the green heights of the mountains in its 
rear, and in the distance seaward a bold headland ter- 
minates the view. To the west the eye travels much 
farther, taking in the projecting parts of the coast 
beyond Ilfracombe, the cove of Lee, and the high wall- 
like ridge beyond Wollacombe Bay. 

On quitting the Castle Hill we do not return by the 
North Wall, but, for the sake of varying the route, 
descend into the valley, through the centre of which 
runs the wheel-track—it can hardly ‘be called a road— 
to Linton. The walk to the village is rather barren of 
interest, but the village itself is sufficiently neat and 
picturesque, and some of the walks around it are replete 
with natural beauties. The trade of the little place, like 
that of Lynmouth, seems to consist entirely in adminis- 
tering to the necessities of visitors and pilgrims to the 
spot. Lodgings seem to be the staple article, and then 
come the hireable vehicles, the ponies, and the donkeys ; 
and if we add to these the supplies of provisions and 
drapery, perhaps we shall have summed up the total of 
its commerce. Both in Lynmonth and Linton there are 
excellent inns, and they are situated at admirable points 
of view. 

We make our return journey to Ilfracombe, not by 
water, but along the eighteen miles route of the post- 
road, and find it a most agreeable ride. The road for 


some miles runs along the sides of the crowded ranges 
of hills which characterize the Lynmouth scenery, at an 
elevation which is constantly varying from the bed 01 
the valley below. Fora long time we seem to be fol- 
| lowing the course of the West Lynn, which foams and 
bustles along over its rocky bed, now lost in the over- 




















hanging foliage or’ hidden! by the: projecting bank—now 
flashing out from the verdant screen, and tossing its 
white spray among. the leaves.. By, and by, the bold 
precipitous hills give: place to hills of gentler slope and 
more: graceful. outline; the dense wood. which. comered 
their sides disappears, and.in their place are fields of 
corn ready for the sickle; and: green pastures, where 
the famous red cows of Devon. ane feeding quietly. The 
brawling river brawls, no longer, but winds. its way 
quietly between: green level. meadows—now. crossed by 
stepping-stones, now by a rude: plank bridge, with a 
narrow foot-path beyond, leading up to some, quiet. vil- 
lage with its grey square church tower overtopped. by 
“immemorial trees,” 

Then we roll on ont of this pastoral valley,.and toil 
up between rough: stone) walls, over bleak downs, where 
the wind blows cool and refreshing, while a broad inland 
view opens: before us: to the left, displaying a vast. ex- 
panse of country, variedi in: the middle distance: by bluffs 
of land of rather grotesque outline, dipping suddenly 
into deep. trench-like valleys: which the eye cannot 
fathom, Hre long we descend again, and dash into the 
middle of a small town where the few scores of inha- 
bitants, who make up its entire population, are holding 
their annual fair ;, and as we stop here to bait, we have 
time to: make a few observations. The scene is singular 
and striking from its very insignificance. The locality 
is the front of the village inn, and we have seen many o 
dining-room: in country mansions: which would contain 
the whole of the fair with all its traffic and population. 
Two gingerbread stalls, a shooting target, where: nuts 
are the prize, a small peep-show, and a gipsy speculation 
at three: sticks a penny, constitute the whole of the 
attractions for pleasure seekers; while. the commercial 
interest is represented by a rough shaggy colt, innocent 
of shoes, fastened by’a halter to: a stake, surrounded by 
half-a-dozen young fellows in bluchers and ecorduroys, 
who are giving him the benefit of their opinions: touch- 
ing his disposition and qualities. The patient. brute 
winks now and then, and droops: an ear under the fire 
of their criticisms, but bears. the ordeal uncommonly 
well, considering the liberties which his persecutors take 
with him. His only companion in: difficulties is.a black 
pig without a tail—an appendage, we may here remark, 
which the pigs of Devon seem pretty generally to have 
dispensed with, and to have abolished of their own 
accord, as they come into the world withont it. The 
pig in question has assumed a position, whether volun- 
tary or not-we: cannot say, which, however convenient 
for those who are to: judge and bargain for him,, can 
hardly be comfortable for himself: he: lies, in fact, across 
the top of a wall, with two legs on each side, and, being 
rather plump and unwieldy, it is plain that he will 
hardly reach the ground! without assistance. The above 
ave all the sights worth noticing in the fair—unless 
we descend from the: horse and the pig,. still lower, to 
ehronicle the appearance of a group of drunken. crea- 
tures in the humam shape, who stagger forth from the 
alehonse door in the last and most degraded state: of 
intoxication. 

After leaving the: village we have a long uphill drag, 
which lands us at last on a rather lofty level, which, 
being well open to the sea breezes, is less fitted for the 
vaising of grain crops than for pasture. The sheep and 
the- oxen seem almost to monopolize the soil, and we 
meet several draves of fine: cattle on their way to a large 
cattle: fair, shortly to: be held at the market town. At 
the same:time the farmers and breeders, on their stout 
galloways, trot. past. us with a cheerfal good-day, or, 
keeping pace with our carriage, entertain us with an 
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on? 
account of their herds, or with prophecies, by no means 
sanguine; as to: the yield of the harvest. The sun 
is almost touching the horizon as. we catch sight of 
the familiar peaks rising into. the sky in the: neighbour- 
hood of Lifracombe;. and we: see: him for a moment ere 


he dips beneath: the wave; just as the town comes into 
view. 





CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 


ANTONELLI has been for some years the acknowledged 
leader of the Papal’ government:in temporal.affairs. To 
his influence is: generally aseribed the: stolid firmness 
with which Pius: ns refuses: to: close with the favourable 
terms offered! by the: Italiam patriots, who, under the 
successive: ministries off Cayeur, Ricasoli, and Ratazzi, 
have consented to: guarantee the: free action of the Pope 
as spiritual head'of the Church, with ample endowments, 
on the surrender of! the claims to temporal sovereignty. 
It is said that Antonelli is personally, toe muck involved 
in the conservancy af the existing state of things, to 
tolerate the idea. of any concession. As long as the 
Emperor of the French. is unwilling to support the claims 
of Italy exeept. by courteous. remonstrances: through his 
ambassadonsy, the: obstructive policy of the Antonelli party 
must continue. It remains to be seen whether the pru- 
dent cautiom of the constitutional government at Turin 
can restraimthe impetuous.patriotism of these who would 
gain Rome as: the capital of Italy, without: waiting for 
the consentief the Hely Father. 

Giacomm Antonelli was: berm at: Sonmino; im 1806. In 
an Italian memoir, published! in the 
“ Unione,” of Tarim, it: is: stated: that “his: family were 
not without some celebrity in the feats of brigandage. 
The famous Lorenzo Bernabai, the dreaded De Cesaris, 
were near relatives of the Antonellis. The chief brigand, 
Gasparone, who is still in the prison of Civita Castellana, 
and his brother, who was. killed in am encounter with the 
police, are cousin-germans of the Cardinal’s father. An 
uncle of the Cardinal, Altobello Antonelli, was shot in 
Bologna. for highway robbery. Domenico Antonelli, the 
Cardinal's, father, followed the same trade,, until. Murat’s 
government. in Naples, and that of the French in. Rome, 
made-it:unsafe. With. what. he accumulated by his bri- 
gandage, he retired. from the: woods. and his associates 
into. Terracina, and bought some land. There the name 
of Antonelli to the present day is a word of detestation. 

“ Domenico Antonelli, left. about. 30,000 scudi, (£6000,) 
three sons, Filippo, Gregorio Luigi, and. Giacomo, and 
several daughters. Giacomo was sent into a Roman 
seminary, where he soon exhibited much talent, and in 
due time. became Abbot Don Giacomo Antonelli. 

“Through. the wife of a friend of Lambruschini, Sec- 
retary of State under Gregory xvi, he was introduced to 
the: Cardinal, where he found himself in his proper ele- 
ment. He surpassed.all in his assiduous adulation and 
hypocrisy. None like him amongst all the Cardinal's 
parasites. exhibited so much humility in the presence of 
his. Eminence, by. frequent genuflexions, kissing hands, 
ete. His plastic face, with downcast eyes, was advanta- 
geous to play his.sycophantic farce. Under his, masked 
exterior lay hid a heart void of conscience, but full of 
wiliness and malice. By means of his patron, he soon 
got.a prelature, and soon. after the important. Delegation 
in the province of Macerata. So, the Abbot became a 
Monsignore, and was put in @ fair way of amassing 
riches: for a. Papal Delegation. is a rich mine.” 

The memoir then gives details. which we refrain from 
quoting: having no means. of ascertaining how far the 
circumstances can. be verified or explained. Some of 
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the relatives of Antonelli are also stated to be so mixed 
up with the financial affairs of the Papal government, 
that the difficulty of any change is thereby much en- 
hanced. Both his brothers have immense property at 
stake in Rome, which might be endangered by any ap- 
proach to a cleansing of the Papal abuses. 

Under the present Pope, Antonelli is Secretary of 
State; but he is also virtually Minister of War, and of 
Finance. Our portrait is from a photograph recently 
sent from Italy. 
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THE TALE OF A WEST-END SUBURB. 
BY THE REV, JOHN STOUGHTON. 
Ill. 

From the houses of baronets and earls, we pass on to 
the dwelling of kings. We shall say nothing of the 
architecture of Kensington Palace, which is as insipid 
and tasteless as any architecture can well be. But, like 
many a badly-bound book, which contains in it good 
pictures and good reading, this Dutch-looking palace in 
its history presents several striking illustrations of royal 
character and court life, belonging to the four reigns 
after the revolution, worthy of being studied. 

William 111 came here tolive. Indeed, he bought, and 
altered, and added to it. We are not going into any 
disquisition about his character and policy, though we 
would just say that the adulation which he received in 
life, and the abuse of him after his death, are about 
equally remote from truth; but there is a pleasant little 
anecdote about the hero of the Boyne—the hard, stern 
warrior, with his eagle eye and nose—that belongs to 
Kensington Palace, which we will relate in Leigh Hunt’s 
words :—* A tap was heard, one day, at his closet door, 
while his secretary was in attendance. ‘ Who is there?’ 
said the King. ‘Lord Buck,’ answered the little voice 
of a child of four years of age. It was Lord Buckhurst, 
the son of his Majesty’s Lord High Chamberlain, the 
Earl of Dorset. ‘And what does Lord Buck want?’ 
returned William, opening thedoor. ‘You, to be a horse 
to my coach,’ rejoined the little magnate: ‘I’ve wanted 
you along time.’ William smiled upon his little friend, 
with an amiableness which the secretary had never before 
thought his countenance capable of expressing, and, 
‘taking the string of the toy in his hand, dragged it up 
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and down the long gallery till his playfellow was satis- 
fied.’” How one likes that story! It opens a window 
into poor William’s harassed breast, which shows there 
were genial, loving, and fatherly affections there. It is 
a pity he had not a little boy of his own to play with. 

Here, too, lived Queen Anne; and here she submitted 
to her two mistresses, the grand old Susan the Duchess, 
and the mean Mrs. Masham. Here went on the pitiful 
intrigues that disgraced the reign, and dragged down 
the Sovereign from her throne into the position of one 
of her own waiting-women. How unlike the next of the 
female sovereigns of England, who, without losing an 
atom of the woman, is every inch a queen! We have 
just been looking over Dean Swift’s Letters, and find in 
them several allusions to Kensington and Mrs. Masham ; 
and one pictures the witty place-hunting churchman 
going backwards and forwards between Hyde Park 
Corner and the Palace gates, now picking his steps 
through the mud, and again riding in the coach of some 
London duke. Poor Swift! with all his talents, his 
history is a very pitiableone. He never got the bishopric 
he came so often to Kensington to seek after, and we are 
glad he did not. The most pleasant image of Queen 
Anne to us is that given by brave old Samuel Johnson. 
We do not know whether it belongs to Kensington—we 
will assume, without inquiry, that it does. Young Sam 
was brought to London by his mother, according to the 
superstitious custom of the age, to be touched for scro- 
fula. Being asked, when an old man, if he could re- 
member Queen Anne, “he had,” he said, “a confused, 
but somehow a solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, 
and a long black hood.” When we wish to be amiable 
towards the memory of Anne, we put aside her history 
and her portraits, and think of Johnson’s old lady with 
the hood and diamonds. 

Then came George I, whose reign, politically speak- 
ing, and as to the cause of Protestantism, was an im- 
provement on the foregoing, though we cannot acknow- 
ledge any reverence for the personal character of that 
monarch. We suppose in the Palace there must have 
been a good deal of queer conversation between the King 
and his Secretary, Walpole—dry Latin being the only 
language in which they could make themselves intelligible 
to each other—for the king was a German, who could 
not speak English, and the minister was an Englishman, 
who could not speak German. 

The state of things in Kensington Palace in the reign 
of George 1, as revealed in Lord Hervey’s “ Memoirs,” 
and in other ways, was sad, indeed. Queen Caroline, 
amazingly praised for her virtues, though an honest 
woman herself, seems to have winked till she was blind 
to the enormous vices of others. The following story 
about her and one of the greatest thinkers England ever 
had is worth telling. Secker, her chaplain, mentioned 
to her one day the name of Butler--author of the “ An- 
alogy.” The Queen replied, “I thought he was dead.” 
Archbishop Blackburne, with the prompt wit of a cour- 
tier who would serve a worthy man, rejoined, “No, 
madam; but he is buried.” This brought him the clerk- 
ship of the closet, and through the closet he rose to the 
episcopal thrones of Bristol and Durham. 

A curious story about one of the Georges may be re- 
lated here, on the authority of the late Lord Besborough : 
—“ His Lordship, (then Lord Duncannon,) while Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, was one day walking with 
William tv in Kensington Gardens, at a point, I think, 
about equidistant from Victoria Gate and the gate at the 
north end of the Broad Walk. Some proposed altera- 
tions were, I believe, the object that brought the King 
and the Commissioner to that snot. Suddenly, his 
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Majesty paused and said, ‘My Lord, I shall give youa 
bit of family history. About this spot George u,’ (or I, 
I cannot remember which,) ‘was one morning walking 
unattended. At that time this neighbourhood was, as 
you know, much less frequented than now.’ [I may 
add, that only a few years ago a lofty wall occupied the 
place of the present railing, and made the Gardens much 
more private than now—open, as they are, at present, 
to the view of all the passers-by on the Bayswater Road. ] 
‘A man suddenly appeared. He accosted the King, 
saying that he must have money. The King asked the 
fellow if he knew who he was. The reply was, that he 
knew perfectly.’ His Majesty (William) went on to say, 
that his ancestor, comparing himself with the ruffian, 
saw that he was no match for the latter, and, as there 
was no aid at hand, he gave up successively his watch, 
his rings, and even his diamond shoe-buckles, which the 
man cut off, protesting all the while the utmost respect 
for the King, and regret for the act to which necessity 
compelled him. When the man was about to go, the 
King said to him, ‘There is a ring attached to my 
watch-chain, which I particularly value, and which I 
trust you will let me have again.’ ‘Surely, sir,’ was 
the reply; and the man, on the ring being pointed out 
to him, made repeated efforts to detach it from the chain, 
but invain. He became impatient, and was going; but, 
observing the King’s disappointment, he returned and 
said, ‘If your Majesty will pledge your word, as a king, 





that I shall run no risk, I shall return here to-morrow, 
and deposit the ring in your presence: but you must 
make the promise and you must come alone.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the King, ‘I give you my kingly word that you 
will not be disturbed.’ Next morning, according to his 
promise, the man appeared, deposited the ring, which 
the King recovered—and, if I remember rightly, kept 
the matter secret for a considerable time.” 

With the most loyal disposition, we feel we are getting 
on far higher ground when we pass from Kensington 
Palace to another house—with no lordly look—in Bull- 
ingham Place. It retains still its mansion-like aspect, 
with a large, quiet garden and tall shady trees. It car- 
ries us back to the last days of Sir Isaac; and, looking 
in through the gate, we picture the feeble man of eighty- 
four, in his garden chair, sitting on the grass plot on a 
sunny afternoon, musing on subjects more sacred even 
than the stars: for Newton was not a mere philosopher, 
but also a-student of revelation. In that house he died, 
on Monday, the 20th of March, 1727, having on the pre- 
vious Saturday been able to read the newspaper and hold 
a long discourse with Dr. Mead. 

Just one peep into Kensington Square—not as it 
may be seen now on a summer’s noon, so very quiet, 
the silence broken at long intervals by the rap of a 
knocker, the footfall of a passer-by, the trundling hoop 
of a child, the cry of a costermonger, or the rumble of a 
cab—not as it is now of a winter's evening, so very 
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dreary—some solitary policeman passing in the shadow 
under the gas lamps, the glazed portion of the hat re- 
flecting some relief in the grimfigure. Not as it is now, 
but as it was. In George u’s reign the houses were 
crowded with people of distinction ; ambassadors, gentry, 
and clergy scrambled for apartments. A foreign min- 
ister, a prelate, and a doctor might be found lodging in 
the same tenement. Forty coaches were kept in the 
neighbourhood. How the heavy wheels then went trun- 
dling round the area. on a. royal birthday, taking up into 
the huge leathern convenience, as a Quaker called such 
things, the bag-wij | gentleman and the hooped and 
high-heeled ladies to the levéet How footmen, with 
bouquets, then clustered roumd the doors, and ran up 
the steps! How the people of the town gathered im 
knots to see my lord and my lady go to court! How 
statesmen came walking arm and arm together, and 
young sprigs of the aristecracy were canght running to 
call on @ relative or friend, after playing tricks in the 
Park! And then, at night what araecket there was, when 
swarms of these courtiers came home from balls and 
routs at the Palace and elsewhere; amd sedam chairs were 
seen bobbing along, escorted by linkboys, whose torches 
revealed. the diamonds, and powdered and pomatumed 
hair, and the little beauty spots, and the long fans, and 
the long gloves of the ladies; behind the silk curtains ; 
and gentlemen who could get meither coach nor sedan, 
had to wall home im sill stockings and buckles; and the 
link-bearer;, running befére,, rang the bell, om thundered 
at the knocker, and then received his simpence, and 
plunged his:torela into thase trumpet-looking ornaments 
which were stuck by door and gateway, and so left the 
square in.darkness! Kensington, as = town, was then 
in all its aristocratic glory, though not populous; and 
what it was it had recently come to be—tle town: seem- 


ingly having sprung up after William hed taken the } 


Palace. It was.a trifling suburban village before: 

The church and the churchyard are: generally the first 
objects sought after in a little town: welook at them 
here, the last in order—for the building is: not old— 
it has no architectural pretensions. In its present form, 
it is coeval with the origin of the town, soon after the 
Revolution. It was built in 1695. It is very affecting 
to stand within the walls of a house of God, to read the 
names. om the tablets or tombs, and then io notice and 
mark the humble grave-stones, which stud the green- 
sward round about it. How the olden life of Kensington 
is revived and restored in imagination as one reviews it 
among the dwellings of the dead! The proud names in 
the chancel—the Riches, Warwicks, and Hollands, pass 
before us in their shadowy splendour, amidst courts and 
palaces, at the banquet and the ball. Weddings and 
birthdays at Holand House are seen ending in the grave. 
And amongst townsmen, known or unknown, all now 
sleeping quietly side by side, are men. who were once 
their instructors and guides in religious service. Ren- 
nel, Omerod, and the famous Jortin, so full of erudition, 
so remarkable for acuteness, there they slumber with 
their flock around them, awaiting the day of final ac- 
count and eternal doom.* 





* The following anecdote of Dr. Owen is:connected with our West-End 
Suburb :—“ His infirmities rendering a.fixed residence in the country 
necessary, he took a house at Kensington, whero he lived for some time. 
Daring this period, an accident occurred which shows the state of the 
times, and the hardships to whieh Dissenters were then exposed. On 
going one-day from Kensington to London, his carriage was seized by 
twoinformers. This must have been exceedingly painful to the Doctor 
at any time, but especially when in a state of health ill capable of bearing 
the violent excitement of such an interference, and its probable conse- 
quences, It providentially happened, however,. that Sir Edmund Bury 
Godfrey, a justice of the peace, was passing at the time; who,, seeing a 
carriage stopped, and a mob collected, inquired’ into the matter. He 
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, who have been contented and: cheerful’ 
_ who,, throwgi Christian work and warfare; have become 








Oh, the hundreds and hundreds of tales which gather 
round the houses of Kensington! Houses in the Gore 
(some have disappeared), how they tell of men whose 
moral and spiritual life were wide as the poles asunder! 
A Wilkes—in public acting the part of a noisy dema- 
gogue, in private plunging into shameless vice—and 
then, next door, a Wilberforce, influenced in his world- 
known career, no less than in his home retirement, by 
that “practical Christianity” which he so beautifully 
explained and so earnestly enforced, and leaving a name 
which the freed slave on the other side of the Atlantic 
shall bless to the end of time. Houses in the streets— 
how they tell of lives devoted to politics, art, literature 
—of a Cobbett, a Wilkie, and a Dibdin; and houses in 
lanes and alleys, and courts unknown to fame—how they 
tell many and many a story of the coarsest vice, or the 
fairest virtue—of the husband, who by intemperance has 
crushed the spirit, of his wife; and of the reckless boy, 
who by dissipation has broken his mother’s heart ; 
while in a bare-walled attie: or a dreary kitchen, at the 
death-hour Christian faith has kept watch, and Chris- 
tian hope has lighted her lamp, and Christian love has 
smoothed the pillow and fanned the burning brow— 
after all these had accompanied the: Christian. pilgrim 
through life, like three iam angels, making the 
humblest home happy by making it holy. 

We could tell you, did space allow, of mamy a one 
who in life and death declared the inestimable value of 
the religion of Christ. We could tell of poor people 
who have been rich in faith; of afflicted bed-ridden ones, 
; of young men, 


fitted for service and honour in God's church, and of 
those who, early called to their ageount, have left the 
world in blessed peace. 

And those who never think of writing tales are really 


making them—are weaving private life stories in their 
daily acts—are working out a plot, of which beings of 


another world watch the unfolding—are approaching a 


‘erisis, and preparing for a catastrophe or a triumph, 


whose darkness or glory shall surpass those of the most 
exciting romance. 


LIFE IN THE MICHIGAN OAK OPENINGS, 


BY THE AUTHOR ov “ THE ENGLISHWOMAN I amMPEroA,”” 


FAR away, beyond Lake Huron, which washes its eastern 
and northern shores, the peninsula of Michigan breaks 
the uniformity of the coast line of the great lakes. This 
singular conformation of land divides Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron so nearly, that their connecting strait of 
Mackinau is scarcely perceptible on an ordinary map. Its 
climate is so softened and equalized by these huge bodies 
of water, that the State prodnces roots and fruits and 
vegetables which are not met with in a lower but less 
favoured latitude. Its general natural feature is that of 
prairie—not the boundless prairies of Illinois and Minne- 
sota, but lawn-like limited expanses of grass or flowers, 
bounded by narrow “ belts” of timber, in which the oak 
predominates. The smaller of these prairies are called 
“oak openings,” and have the sylvan beauty of natural 
parks. One of them, called “Prairie Round,” was the 
scene of the great gatherings of the Sagamores of the 
Indian tribes, around their council fires, before the en- 





ordered th tite informers and Dr. Oven to meet him at a justice’s house in 
Bi bury , ON ther day, when the cause: shonid. be tried. 





In. the meantime, the Doctor was discharged; and when the meeting 
took place, it was found that the informers had acted illegally, when they 
were severely reprimanded, and the business dismissed.” . 














croachments of the white men drove them beyond the 
“Father of Waters.” It is to a settlement in an “oak 
opening” near Prairie Round, that I propose to conduct 
my readers. 

A respectable young woman, who had lived in our ser- 
vice in England, had left it to marry an equally re- 
spectable but. somewhat illiterate young man, foreman of 
a flour mill in the new settlement of Lucasville; and after 
a tour in Minnesota I wrote to this couple, proposing to 
visit them and spend a week in a “ pure democracy.” I 
had travelled direct from Fever River, crossing the glo- 
rious prairies of Illinois, where miles of ripe wheat were 
waving with billowy undulations under the summer sun, 
and the yet more beautiful “ weed prairies,” where my- 
riads of gorgeous flowers were displaying their many 
tinted corollas with kaleidoscopic brilliancy and variety ; 
and in the golden sunset of an August evening, the cars 
stopped near a “ corduroy” road which skirted the margin 
of a timber belt, and having deposited me, departed with 
the sublimity of sound attendant on American railroads, 
whooping, tolling, thundering, and crashing, to connect 
with the continent spanning line of the Atlantic and 
Pacific “ R.R.” leaving a dreary loneliness over the dark 
oak wood. Mrs. Dexter was there to meet me, in an 
exuberance of joy at seeing any one from the unforgotten 
“old country,” especially a “some one” who was the bearer 
of letters, daguerreotypes, and good news from a distant 
cottage home. She held a fime baby boy in her arms, 
as cunning and satisfied-looking as if healready knew that 
he was born an American citizen, As I walked with her 
to her “location,” I saw that she was thoroughly Ameri- 
canized, in phraseology, feeling, and aims; and the hum- 
ble domestic, who in her “ old country” could only look 
forward to a life of toil, with the workhouse for a haven 
of rest at last, was expecting annual advancement in the 
land of her adoption, with a western farm, and a large 
flour-mill at the end of the vista. Nevertheless, the 
change was altogether for the better. She was as res- 
pectful as when she was in our service, but self-reliant, 
hopeful, satisfied. 

After a meal, to the abundance of which all Mrs. Dex- 
ter’s friends had contributed, I walked to the best farm- 
house in the place, belonging to Mr. Dexter’s employer. 
They had not thought that I should be comfortable in 
their little frame-house, so my sleeping apartment was 
prepared in the farm, and I occupied it for a week. It 
was on the ground-floor, and infested by large rats, which 
rendered repose out of the question, This farmer was 
very rich and very illiterate, and “young America,” in 
the form of his sons, having had the advantage of the 
common school, took no pains to conceal its contempt for 
him. The whole family were hard, dry, suspicious, and 
repellent in their manners, from the “ young lady” who 
perpetrated oil paintings in the Egyptian style of art, to 
the pert boy, who whistled Yankee Doodle after the plough, 
and offered to bet on the State election. They evidently 
expected that an Englishwoman would be a supercilious 
monster, and were prepared to be quelling and antago- 
nistic. 

I spent a week in this village, and during that period 
made the acquaintance of its 450 inhabitants, and learned 
its physical and social peculiarities pretty thoroughly. 
Lucasville, or rather the first house in it, is twenty-five 
years old. Its pioneer settler is a Judge Lucas, who 
bought the “location” as “wild land,” and raised a large 
sum by selling two-thirds of it in lots to settlers—such a 
thing as rented property being unknown. It is built on 
« small oak opening, and is surrounded by a timber 
belt of unusual width, affording a shelter to bears 
and wolves, which in severe winters are reported to 
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commit serious depredations on bovine and biped pro- 
perty. A small aguish stream runs through it, and 
affords “water-power” to the flour-mill. ‘The houses are 
all built of wood, and are only one story high. They are 
so much alike in status that the poorest occupant of the 
smallest abode can never have the vexation of seeing 
** A contiguous palace rear its head, 
To mock the meanness of his humble shed.” 

The peach orchards, apple orchards, grape and cucumber 
vines, in which each house is embowered, give the village 
the appearance of being built in a wood. There is one 
approximation to a very wide street, which contains the 
post office, a miscellaneous store, two ice-cream saloons, 
and a “daguerrean saloon.” There are five churches of 
five persuasions, and the wretched stipends of the min- 
isters are supplemented by “ douation meetings” and 
“ surprise parties.” It is hardly needful to say that the 
indispensable appendages of a first-class school and a 
“law office” are to be found. The Michigan Central 
Railroad passes the settlement, and the “ lightning ex- 
press train ” and two freight trains call daily in passing 
east and west. There is avery primitive road, which, I 
was informed, “once went to Detroit,” but it has been 
superseded by the railroad, and, except in the immediate 
vicinity of Lucasyille, is fast returning to its normal 
condition. 

There is one “ leading inhabitant,” Judge Lucas, who 
lives in what may be termed the manor house, a large 
wooden abode, with some untidily kept gardens and 
grounds. Having heard a good deal of the “judge’s 
gardens,” I visited them one day, and found cabbages, 
squashes, pumpkins, corn, Chinese sugar-cane, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, etc. growing up to the parlour windows, 
while flowers, and everything ornamental and non-utilita- 
rian, with the exception of some gigantic sunflowers, were 
strigtly excluded. This judge has twenty-five “hired 
hands,” who all eat at the same table with himself and 
his daughters. Abont fourteen families in Lucasville 
keep “hired girls,” and all the miseries of “ servant- 
galism” are seen in full perfection. These girls are all 
Irish, and receive at the least £2 per month. They 
claim every evening as their perquisite, and shortly be- 
fore sunset are to be seen walking out in low dresses 
and short sleeves, with flowers in their hair, and carrying 
many-tinted parasols. They and their employers, of 
course, are on terms of perfect. equality. They are very 
bold in their requests. Oneeveninga “ hired gir]” came to 
me saying, “ Stranger, I guess you'd better lend me your 
lace scarf—I want it to go to a frolic.” It seemed that 
she had seen me wearing this three days before. I lent 
it, of course, but barely received thanks in return. These 
“hired girls” are actual despots—they never come 
down stairs in the morning, till the “Boss,” as they term 
the master, has lighted the fire and placed a pail of water 
and. a pile of fire logs in the kitchen. The “ Boss” next 
door was a “rising man,” owning a foundry for the 
making of reaping machines, and yet he was a “ servant 
of servants.” I heard his tyrant apostrophizing him 
thus: “ Boss, Boss, why haven’t you brought the wood ? 
I’ve been calling you this hour. I’m not going to be 
made a nigger of, and fetch my own firing.” 

The moral and social aspects of Lucasville are not un- 
satisfactory. Four of the commandments of the second 
table are admirably kept, but very little honour is ren- 
dered to parents, and covetousness seemed a general 
failing, if I may judge from the fact that all my posses- 
sions, watch, books, and wearing apparel were regarded 
with eager acquisitiveness, and when ib became known 
that I had declined to donate them gro bouo publico, they 
were the subjects of many mysterions private interviews,. 
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in which some very singular bargaining was attempted. 
The fourth commandment is admirably observed. All 
the families but four are connected with the different 
religious denominations ; every child above the age of 
three years is at school; and drunkenness is almost un- 
known, although a fiery spirit, distilled from Indian corn, 
is retailed at fourpence per quart. Itis a stirring, thriv- 
ing, industrious, “ go-ahead” place. ea 

My first two days were spent in undoing the prejudice 
which existed against an English lady—a work most 
trying to the temper, and to the sense of the ludicrots. 
Every man and woman in Lucasville called on me, I al- 
most supposed with the double intention of making them- 
selves disagreeable, and upsetting my equanimity. Each 
person criticised my dress, and inquired the cost of it, ex- 
pressing profound contempi at my replies; found fault with 
the arrangement of my hair, inquired my parentage, 
education, income, social status; if my family were rich 
enough to keep “hired men and girls;” if we had a 
“wagon, team, and teamster,” (Anglicé, carriage, pair of 
horses, and coachman) ; if we didn’t call our “hired girls” 
servants, and treat them far worse than “ niggers,” with 
a whole host of other interrogatories. All the people were 
very curious about our queen, and as much interested as 
amazed with the anecdotes I gave them of the simplicity 
of her habits and her domestic virtues. They seemed 
hardly to believe that Prince Albert occasionally acted as 
Her Majesty’s charioteer, for they said that they under- 
stood that in England every man who kept a horse kept 
a “teamster ;” and that a gentleman would be quite dis- 
graced if he drove his own “team.” Of course the ques- 
tion “ How do you like America?” was asked twenty 
times a day, and it was generally accompanied by remarks 
detracting from the honour of England. 

The children certainly constituted the most disagree- 
able feature in Lucasville: cunning, “cute,” pert, destitute 
of the grace and innocence of childhood. The boys talk 
of money, the girls of dress and money; they go into the 
stores and ask the political news, and whether the mar- 
kets are up or down; if one shows a recent acquisition, 
the response always is, “ Will you trade it?” and they 
secretly gather their father’s apples, and sell them 
at the depdt for four or five cents each to the passing 
emigrants. Their objection to any interference from 
their elders is almost ludicrous. I was one day looking at 
the child of our next door neighbour deliberately destroy- 
ing the blossoms on one of her mother’s fruit trees, and 
gently suggested to her, that she would destroy the 
chance of fruit. With an indescribably impudent look 
she replied, “ Be you the boss over this tree?” 

I went out to tea each evening, and after about two 
hours spent in the house, the whole party usually 
adjourned to the wide open village street, where we 
spent the evening sitting on chairs or benches outside 
the ice-cream saloons. This street was the great fashion- 
able resort. To it came the neighbouring farmers and 
backwoodsmen, and tethered their mud-covered steeds to 
the “hitching-posts;” to it came thrifty housewives 
from outlying settlements, within crazy wagons and 
“buggies,” to make their bargains and “trade” and 
“swop;” to it came most of the village men and women 
to talk politics, discuss fashions, and hear the latest news 
of the great “bread-stuff” markets; so, accordingly, 
strangers were taken thither. Much gossip was venti- 
lated, but it struck me as being more frivolous than 
slanderous and malicious. It was a picturesque scene 
at evening-tide, with the varying costumes and the sin- 
gular attitudes of the gentlemen, who sat sipping spi- 
rituous mixtures. The State election was approaching, 
‘and political feeling in Lucasville was equal to the emer- 
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gency. The grotesque names of parties were on every 
lip; men, women, and children were betting on the result; 
and hardly an evening passed without an oration from 
some popular “stump” orator, who, in stumping the 
State, could not overlook this rising settlement, which 
was expected to give nearly a unanimous vote for the 
democratic candidates. These orations were very racy, 
and highly flavoured with western slang, and allusions 
to the Goddess of Liberty, and the American Eagle. 
They were pronounced from the end of a wagon, and 
were usually received with vociferous applause. It was 
to the credit of these people, that when an orator on the 
other side presented himself for a hearing, he was heard 
with the most profound attention. The gaiety of spend- 
ing an evening in this public and al-fresco manner, 
“frolics” or “bees” for “quilting,” “corn-husking,” and 
“apple-paring,” with almost daily pic-nic parties, con- 
stituted the recreations of the good folk of Lucasville, 
who, to say the truth, have no higher aspirations as to 
this life, than dollars in abundance and a seat in the state 
legislature. 

The publicity of their domestic life, and their thrifty 
habits, are very curious. The doors are always open, 
and people are dropping into each other’s houses all day. 
Cooking, washing, ironing, mending, eating, are all pub- 
lie performances, and any attempt at securing privacy 
on the part of any individual would be resented en masse 
as a flagrant offence. The exact pecuniary position of 
each person is known by all his townsfolk; even children 
are spoken of as “worth” so many dollars or cents, as 
the case may be. Property, in the shape of Clothes, 
furniture, household linen, books, cooking-utensils, is 
all inventoried in every memory, and any person who 
brings home any addition to any of his possessions, 
from Detroit, is expected to exhibit it immediately, and 
acknowledge its price, and how he bargained for it. To 
such an extent is this system of espionage carried, and 
so heinous is the offence of concealing any particulars 
about personal history, property, etc. that I was one day 
told to my face that I was a “ proud conceited Britisher,” 
because I could not, or, they believed, would not, tell the 
exact price of a ring containing my mother’s hair—the 
only act of reserve I ever dared to practise. This pub- 
licity is both the effect and the cause of a total apparent 
want of all fine feelings, which indeed can hardly thrive 
in a community devoted solely to the acquisition of money, 
without the remedial influences of higher pursuits. 

Thriftiness is stamped upon Lucasville. As a general 
rule, nothing is purchased by its inhabitants which by 
any possibility they can manufacture for themselves. 
Clever housewifery takes its place among the virtues, and 
“feckless” or “shiftless” are terms of the most wither- 
ing opprobrium. The houses are covered with cucumber 
vines, and, as fast as the cucumbers attain the size of a 
banana, they are thrown into a fifteen gallon cask of 
vinegar, and by some mysterious process become pickles. 
A barrel of pickles is a necessary of life. I have seen 
a Lucasville woman devour five pickled cucumbers at her 
dinner, and pickles are served with every meal. Mr. 
Dexter had acquired the habit of eating them at all times 
of the day. In summer, the women forage over the 
whole surrounding country for huckleberries, and preserve 
them by hundredweights, sweetening them with sugar, 
which they make from the maple trees. A barrel stands 
in the wood-shed of each house, as a receptacle for every 
morsel of candle and fat, and indue time its contents are 
boiled down into soap. The candles are all home-made, 
as well as the vinegar. Every fragment of rag and 
cloth clipping is carefully stored, and when a sufficient 
quantity has been collected, the village carpet-weaver 
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weaves it into a fabric very strangely resembling the 
low-priced Dutch carpeting. In these and ina hundred 
other ways small savings are effected, and everything in 
household economy and management is made subservient 
to the great purpose of accumulation. 

After a sojourn of a week, I left this singular commu- 
nity with some respect for the high tone of its external 
morality, and for the independence and self-reliance of 
all its individuals, but with sincere regret that the softer 
virtues should be altogether despised, and that a race 
should be rising, taught as well by example as precept, 
that the acquisition of dollars is the great object of life, 
and that “ cuteness” in the pursuit is the highest result 
of education. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

No green turf covers the grave of Franklin. The drift- 
ing snow and benumbing ice shroud his remains, and 
the howling Arctic blast for ever and ever repeats his 
requiem, and spreads its wailing dirge over the desola- 
tion where the gallant seaman is laid to rest. His en- 
terprise is over. Those elements against which he per- 
severed with such daring constancy, vanquished him at 
last; and he has only given an immortal name and in- 
terest to a spot which human foot can rarely tread, and 
human sympathies but faintly penetrate. Yet many a 
mournful look is cast in that direction; many an eye 
glistens when the sad tale is told; and many a touching 
voice breathed the universal feeling—even anxious to 
learn if a cairn of stones or shred of England’s flag 
might exist, to point the explorer’s ken to the sacred 
couch where sleep the brave. 

I never looked upon a man whose features afforded 
less idea of his character than did those of Captain 
Franklin. They were of the genuine English type 
gently modified, as if the meaning of the name had de- 
scended from his Franklin origin, and the rough free- 
holder of Plantagenet times had softened into the gentle- 
man of our day. There was nothing of the sternness of 
command, nor even of the firmness of endurance which 
so greatly distinguished him. He appeared to be neither 
very robust nor very hardy, but possessed of a calm 
quictude of aspect and placid ease of demeanour, which 
one could scarcely think adequate to the toils he went 
through, the dangers he encountered, and the difficulties 
he overcame. Yet was fortitude his special endowment: 
I do not believe he knew what fear was. No perils ap- 
palled him. He sought and met them throughout his 
life-career with equal heart. His duty was before him, 
and his conduct to the end was calmly heroic. 

To sketch his life among the men I have known would 
have been a sadly-pleasing task to me; but I am saved 
the office by a document, which I am sure will interest 
the readers of “The Leisure Hour.” It consists of the 
holograph notes on a memoir published in “The 
Mirror,” and is so characteristic of the man, that I offer 
it verbatim from his own handwriting to the readers of my 
brief sketches, which, I beg it always to be remembered, 
have no pretence to be biographies, but simply, hy the 
preservation of a few traits within my own observation, 
to illustrate some striking quality in the individual. 


MS. Memorandwin from Sir John Franklin. 
“No. 1.* Mr. Franklin was one of two midshipmen 


who were appointed to attend Captain Flinders whenever 


he made any excursions in bouts, or visited the shore, 
for the purposes of more closely examining the nature of 





* These numbers refer to points in the published memoir. 
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the country, and of taking angles for the continuance of 
his survey, and thus was early instructed under that able 
navigator in the duties required in voyages of discovery 

“No. 2. This bank was formed of the débris of the 
coral reefs, without a blade of vegetation, and only about 
a quarter of a mile in circumference, It was three hun- 
dred miles distant from the nearest part of the coast of 
New Holland. There were ninety-four persons in the 
whole on the bank. (See an interesting account of the 
wreck, and our occupations, by Mr. Purden, the, surgeon, 
which appeared in one of the volumes of the ‘ Naval 
Register,’) and also Flinders’ ‘Voyage to Australia.’ 

“No. 3. Mr. Franklin went to Canton with his com- 
mander, Lieut. Fowler, in the ‘ Rolla,’ merchant-ship, and 
from thence embarked on board the ‘Earl Camden.’ 
The following circumstance took place on their passage 
to England. Mr. Franklin had charge of the signals in 
the action. 

“No. 4. Mr. Franklin, having the charge of the signal 
department on that occasion, by the express direction of 
his captain, was, from his situation, stationed on the 
poop; and, from the circumstances of the ‘ Bellerophon’ 
being actually engaged yard-arm and yard-arm with the 
‘ L’Aigle,’ a French 74, for near an hour and a half, was 
exposed, with his companions, to the galling fire of mus- 
ketry that was continuously poured from the tops of the 
enemy upon the ‘ Bellerophon;’ and of forty compa- 
nions stationed in that part at the commencement of the 
action, only seven, of which number he was one, es- 
caped either death or wounds. I have mentioned an ac- 
tion of coolness and intrepidity in one of Mr. Franklin’s 
companions, named Christopher Beaty, the senior yeoman 
of the signals, and of an honourable forbearance on the 
part of the enemy. The ship’s ensigns having been twice 
shot away and rehoisted, on their being brought down 
a third time in the same way, Beaty exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
that’s too bad: the fellows will say we have struck,’ 
and, seizing a Union Jack, he jumped up the mizen- 
rigging, and stopped the corners the whole breadth of 
the rigging, in the most cool manner; but, during this 
period, the men in the enemy’s top, who never before: 
allowed a person to. show himself without firing at him, 
refrained altogether while Beaty was employed in this: 
gallant act, and stood looking, and no doubt admiring: 
his noble conduct. 

“ After the battle of Trafalgar, Mr. Franklin served 
in the ‘ Bellerophon,’ in the Channel grand fleet, and 
the Rochefort squadron, under Admiral Cornwallis, Lord 
St. Vincent, and Sir Richard Strachan. 

“No. 5. The whole of this attack (Rochefort) deserves 
to be more noticed than it has yet been, as it was one of 
the most daring and peculiar boat services that occurred 
in the war. . Mr. Franklin was in the command of the 
‘Bellerophon’s’ boats, and was the first to board one of 
the schooners, whose commander surrendered to him. 

“No. 6. By the general officers as well as the naval 
commander-in-chief, he was mentioned in these official 
despatches. Mr. Franklin was attached with a party of 
seamen to that part of the expedition under Captain 
White Thornhill, which succeeded in carrying the fort 
on the left bank of the Mississippi. 

“No. 7. Her firsi cruise afterwards was to convey 
H.R.H. the Duchess D’Angouléme to France, on the 
restoration of the Bourbons; and in consequence Mr. 
Franklin has since that time had the honour of being very 
graciously received by Madame La Dauphine, at Paris. 
The ‘ Bedford,’ while Mr. Franklin was in her, accompanied 
the late King of Portugal to the Brazils, and the ‘ Bed- 
ford’ also had the honour of being placed as one of the 
squadron under the orders of H.R.H. the Duke of 
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Clarence, when he escorted the allied sovereigns to this 
country. 

“No. 8. This appointment was given at the recom- 
mendation of the late Sir Joseph Banks, who was an 
early friend and patron of Mr. F This expedition 
can scarcely be called collateral with the other; for it 
had quite a different and specific object, and entirely in- 
dependent of that of Captain Ross.—See Introduction to 
Parry’s ‘ Voyage to the North Pole,’ relative to Frank- 
lin’s proposition of that service, in 1819. 

“No. 9. This, im fact, was an important object of the 
expedition, because, if the junction with Parry could have 
been effected, it is evident that the continuity of the 
work eastward, from the Copper Mine River to Repulse 
Bay, or Melville Peninsula, might have been inferred, 
though not actually traced; and, at any rate, the opening 
to the Atlantic would have been assumed. 

“No. 10. It is not alone Arctic geography, which was 
a very important point for this expedition, but the 
amending the very defective maps of our territories 
north of the Lake Winnipeg, and the making collections 
of natural history. 

“Honours Captain Franklin has received. 

“In August, 1827, on his return from his second 
voyage, the corporation of the city of New York did him 
the honour of presenting to him the memoir published 
by a committee of the common council at the celebration 
of the completion of the New York canals, and the medal 
struck on that occasion. A deputation of the corporation 
did him and Dr. Richardson the honour of waiting on 
them to make this presentation. The cover of the book 
bears this inscription: ‘ Presented, by the City of New 
York, to Captain Franklin, x.n., Commander of the Land 
Arctic Expedition, 1827.’ 

“In 1829, the Geographical Society of Paris did him 
the honour of voting its gold medal, value twelve hun- 
dred francs, to Captain F., for the discoveries and 
researches made in his second voyage, and also made 
him a member of the said Society, which honour they 
likewise conferred on his able coadjutor and friend, Dr. 
Richardson. 

“ April, 1829, his Majesty was pleased to confer upon 
him the honour of knighthood, and in July, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford that of p.c.L., at the same time with 
his friend, Sir Edward Parry. 

“Captain Franklin is a Fellow of the Royal and Geolo- 
gical Societies—Member of the Astronomical Society of 
London, Honorary Member of the Wernerian Society, 
and of the Philosophical Society of Bristol, and Cor- 
responding Member of the Geographical Society. 

“Entered the Navy in October, 1800, was made Act- 
ing-Lieutenant in 1807, and Lieutenant confirmed m 
February, 1808, Commander in February, 1821, and 
Post-Captain in November, 1822.” 

Since this was written, a long interval has elapsed, and 
Sir John Franklin’s services and exploits have been too 
great and too patent, not to be familiar to the public. 
Fourteen years old at the battle of Copenhagen, which 
overthrew one of the most dangerous confederations that 
ever threatened England’s weal—the nephew of the 
scientific and enterprising Flinders—a signal-middy at 
‘Trafalgar—a partaker (commodore pro temp.) in Dance’s 
celebrated commercial belligerent engagement—a leader 
in the devoted Arctic expeditions—such a man appeared 
to be born and educated for fame, and he has not failed 
to leave an illustrious name to his successors in blood— 
though that name may be lost in female descent. I was 
intimate with him at the time of his first marriage, and 
was well acquainted with the accomplished lady. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Porden, a distinguished archi- 
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tect, and distinguished herself as a poct in the path of 
literature. In 1823 she was a bride, and she died in 
less than a week after her husband departed on his next 
expedition, 1825-6-7. 

One daughter was the fruit of their brief union, who, 
when grown to womanhood, brought her father and 
mother both vividly to my recollection. 

After his return from the voyage just noticed, Sir 
John Franklin, in 1829, married a second time, Miss 
Griffin, daughter of a gentleman well known in the city, 
and also in literary circles, where his benevolence was 
freely exercised. Her unwearied perseverance and devo- 
tion of herself and fortune to ascertain the realities of 
his long, doubtful, and lamented loss, will never be 
forgotten whilst the admiration of virtuous emotions 
and noble conduct fills the bosom of the British people. 
Previous to his last departure, Franklin suffered from a 
severe cold, and looked ill and worn-out. But his spirits 
were buoyant, and he hoped that every ailment would 
cease when he was once afloat, and (laughing) said there 
could be no cold among the Arctic icefields and icebergs ! 
In fact, his health was perfectly restored, and it was only 
when nature was exhausted by fatigue and privations 
that the gallant sufferer sunk, a little while before his 
mourning associates succumbed to the same dreadful 
destiny. Death had, however, no terror to his truly 
heroic because humbly Christian heart. 





TRADES’ UNIONS. 


Ly an early number of the tale, “A Life’s Secret,”* the 
following editorial note was inserted:— 

“Tt need scarcely be remarked that Sam Shuck and 
his followers represent only the ignorant and unprincipled 
section of those who engage in strikes. Working men 
are perfectly right in combining to seek the best terms 
they can get, both as to wages and time; provided there 
be no interference with the liberty either of masters or 
fellow workmen.” (Wo. 530, p. 117.) 

In accordance with this explicit statement, the whole 
scope of the tale is against the abuse, not the wse of 
Trades’ Unions. Some of the personages in the tale 
may express their opinion that Trades’ Unions are on 
the whole productive of more evil than good, but such 
is not the theme of the writer, who seeks the benefit of 
the industrious independent workmen, whether against 
the oppression of employers or the tyranny of fellow 
workmen. Our note, previously referred to, is perfectly 
in the spirit of the following remarks on Trades’ Unions, 
by Mr. J. Stuart Mill :— 

“It is a great error to condemn, per se and absolutely, 
either Trades’ Unions or the collective action of strikes. 
I grant that a strike is wrong whenever it is foolish, and 
it is foolish whenever it attempts to raise wages above 
that market rate which is rendered possible by the 
demand and supply. But demand and supply are not 
physical agencies, which thrust a given amount of wages 
into a labourer’s hand without the participation of his 
own will and actions. The market rate is not fixed for 
him by some self-acting instrument, but is the result of 
bargaining between human beings—of what Adam Smith 
calls ‘the higgling of the market;’ and those who do 
not ‘higgle’ will long continue to pay, even over a coun- 
ter, more than the market price for their purchases. 
Still more might poor labourers who have to do with 
rich employers, remain long without the amount of 
wages which the demand for their labour would justify, 
unless, in vernacular phrase, they stood out for it: and 
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-how can they stand out for terms without organized 
concert? What chance would any labourer have, who 
struck singly for an advance of wages? How could he 
even know whether the state of the market admitted of 
a rise, except by consultation with his fellows, naturally 

leading to concerted action? I do not hesitate to say 

that associations of Jabourers, of a nature similar to’ 
Trades’ Unions, far from being a hindrance to a free 

market for labour, are the necessary instrumentality of 
that free market; the indispensable means of enabling the 

sellers of labour to take due care of their own interests 

‘under a system of competition. There is an ulterior 

consideration of much importance, to which attention 

was for the first time drawn by Mr. Henry Fawcett, in 

an articlem the* Westminster Review. Experience has 

at length enabled the more intelligent trades to take a 

tolerably correct measure of the circumstances on which 

the success of a strike for an advance of wages depends. 

The workmen are now nearly as well informed as the 

master of the state of the market for his commodities; 

they can caleulate his gains and his expenses, they know 

when his trade is or is not prosperous, and only when it 

is are they ever again likely to strike for higher wages; 

which wages their known readiness to strike makes their 

employers for the most par willing, in that case, to con- 

cede. The tendency, therefore, of this state of things is 

to make a rise of wages, in any particular trade, usually 

consequent upon a rise of profits, which, as Mr. Fawcett 

observes, is a commencement of that regular participation 

of the labourers in the profits derived from their labour, 

every tendency to which it is so important to encourage, 

since to it we have chiefly to look for any radical im- 

provement in the social and economical relations between 

labour and capital. Strikes, therefore, and the trade 
societies which render strikes possible, are for these 
various reasons.not a mischievous, but, on the contrary, 

a valuable part of the existing machinery of society. 

“Tt is, however, an indispensable condition of tolerat- 
ing combinations that they should be voluntary. No 
severity, mecessary to the purpose, is too great to be em- 
ployed against attempts to compel workmen to join a 
Union, or take part in a strike, by threats or violence. 
Mere moral compulsion, by the expression of opimion, 
the law ought not to interfere with; it belongs to more 
enlightened opinion to restrain it, by rectifying the moral 
sentiments of the people. Other questions arise when 
the combination, being voluntary, proposes to itself ob- 
jects really contrary to the public good. High wages 
and short hours are generally good objects, or, at all 
events, may be so; but in many Trades’ Unions it is 
among the rules that there shall be no task-work, or no 
difference of pay between the most expert workmen and 
the most unskilful, or that no member of the Union shall 
earn more than a certain sum per week, in order that 
there may be more employment for the rest; and the 
abolition of piece-work, under more or less of modifica- 
tion, held a conspicuous place among the. demands of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. These are combi- 
nations to effect objects which are pernicious. ‘Their 
suecess, even when only partial, is a public mischief, and, 
were it complete, would be equal in magnitude to almost 
any of the evils arising from bad economical legisla- 
tion. Hardly anything worse can be said of the worst 
laws on the subject of industry and its remuneration, 
consistent with the personal freedom of the labourer, 
than that they place the energetic and the idle, the 
skilful and the incompetent, on a level: and this, in 
so far as it is in itself possible, it is the direct ten- 
dency of the regulations of these Unions to do. It 
does not, however, follow as a consequence that the 
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law would be warranted in making the formation of 
such associations illegal and punishable. Independ- 
ently of all considerations of constitutional liberty, 
the best interests of the human race imperatively 
require that all economical experiments, voluntarily 
undertaken, should have the fallest licence, and that 
force and fraud should be the only means of attempting 
to benefit themselves, which are interdicted to the less 
fortunate classes of the community.” 

‘On the question how far Trades’ Unions are respon- 
sible for illegal acts of their members, the following pas- 
sage will be read with interest. It is from the last edi- 
tion of “Alton Locke,” by the Rev. Charles Kingsley :— 

“Now, that the Sheffield murder was in amywise 
planned or commanded by the Trades’ Unions in general, 
I do not believe, nor, I think, does any one else who 
knows aught of the British workman. If it was not, as 
some of the Sheffield nven say, a private act of revenge, 
it was the act of only one or two Trades’ Unions of that 
town, which are known; and their conduct has been 
already rcprobated and denounced by the other Trades’ 
Unions of England. But there is no denying that the 
case as against the Trades’ Unions is a heavy one. It 
is notorious that they have in past years planned and 
commanded illegal acts of violence. It is patent that 
they are too apt, from a false serise of class-honour, to 
connive at such now, instead of being, as they ought to 
be, the first to denounce them. The workmen will not 
see, that by combining in societies for certain purposes, 
they make those societies responsible for the good and 
lawful behaviour of all their members, in all acts tend- 
ing to further those purposes; and are bound to say to 
every man joiming a Trades’ Union: ‘You shall do no- 
thing to carry out the objects which we have in view, 
save what is allowed by British Law.’ They will not 
see that they are outraging the first principles of justice 
and freedom, by dictating to any man what-wages he 
shall receive, what master he shall work for, or any other 
condition which interferes with his rights asa free agent. 
But, in the face of these facts (and very painful and dis- 
appointing they are to me), I will ask the upper classes: 
Do you believe that the average of Trades’ Union mem- 
bers are capable of such villanies as that at Sheffield ? 
Do you believe that the average of them are given to 
violence or illegal acts at all, even though they may con- 
nive at such acts in their foolish and hasty fellows, by a 
false class-honour, not quite unknown, I should say, in 
certain learned and gallant professions? Do you fancy 
that there are not im these Trades’ Unions, tens of 
thousands of loyal, respectable, rational, patient men, as 
worthy of the suffrage as any average borough voter ? 
Tf you do so, you really know nothing about the British 
workman.” 
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American Siavery.—The only disgrace or danger which we 
perceive impending over America, arises from the execrable 
institution of slavery—the unjust disfranchisement of free 
blacks—the trading in slaves carried on from State to State— 
and the dissolute and violent character of those adventurers, 
whose impatience for guilty wealth spreads the ‘horrors of 
slavery over the new acquisitions in the South. Let the law- 
givers of that imperial republic deeply consider how powerfully 
these disgraceful circumstances tend to weaken the love of 
liberty—the only bond which can hold together such vast 
territories, and therefore the only source and guard of the 
tranquillity and greatness of America.—Sir James Mackintosh. 

Domestic AccouNTS oF A GREAT FINANCIER.—Mr. Pitt had 
for some years become more and moreinvolved. Even in 1797 
his debts had heen estimated by Mr. Rose at between £30,000 
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and £40,000, including the two mortgages of £4000 and £7000 

‘upon the estate of Holwood. But these debts had now grown 
in extent, and upon an accurate computation were found to be 
no less than £45,064. It is not easy at first sight to under- 
stand or explain such enormous liabilities. As First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Pitt had a 
salary of £6000 a year. As Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
there was a further salary of £3000, besides certain small dues 
and rents upon the Dover coast, amounting to a few hundred 
pounds more. On the whole, then, since 1792 Pitt had been 
in the receipt of nearly £10,000 a year. He had no family to 
maintain. He had no expensive tastes to indulge. He had 
never, like Fox, frequented the gaming-table; he had not, like 
Windham, large election bills to pay. With common care he 
ought not to have spent above two-thirds of his official income. 
But, unhappily, that common care was altogether wanting. 
Pitt, intent only on the national exchequer, allowed himself 
no time to go through his own accounts. The consequence 
was that he came to be plundered without stint or mercy by 
some of his domestics. Once or twice during his official life 
he had asked his friend Lord Carrington to examine his house- 
hold accounts. Lord Carrington subsequently told Mr. Wilber- 
force the results of that inquiry. He had found that the waste 
of the servants’ hall was almost fabulous. The quantity of 
butchers’ meat charged in the bills was 900 weight a week. 
The consumption of poultry, fish, and tea was in proportion. 
The charge for the servants in wages, board-wages, liveries, 
and bills at Holwood and in London exceeded £2300 a year. 
Still Pitt would never give the requisite time to sift and search 
out such abuses. His expenses were not checked, and his 
debts continued to grow.—Lord Stanhope’s “ Life of Pitt.” 


FAc-SIMILE OF THE Orn1GINAL Manuscript oF Grav’s “ ELEGY.” 
—Messrs. Cundall and Downes have produced a photographic 
fac-simile of a copy of Gray’s “ Elegy ina Country Churchyard.” 
The original copy belongs to Mr. R. C. Wrighton, by whom it 
was purchased seven or eight years ago, at the sale of Mr. 
Penn’s Gray mss., for £121. It is in the autograph of Gray, 
and the folding and creasing of the paper show that it was a 
copy carried about in a pocket-book, probably to be read at 
tea-drinkings and sentimental gossips. Some of the verses 
were afterwards cut away by the poet, and many expressions 
altered, to the manifest improvement of his work. Thus we 
read in this draft of his memorable lines— 


** Some mute, inglorious Tully here may rest, 
Some Cesar, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 


A critic, Mason, as is well known, suggested the alteration from 
Tully to Milton and from Cesar to Cromwell; every reader 
will at once perceive that the critic was, in this instance, a true 
poet. 


REGALIA OF EncLtanp.—In No. 537 we gave an account of 
the Regalia of England, with illustrations. On the 30th of 
October, 1841, as is well known, the whole of that magnificent 
collection was in imminent peril of being reduced to ashes 
at the great fire at the Tower of London, but were rescued 
chiefly by the zeal and courage of Mr. Superintendent Pierse, 
of the H Division, aided by Mr. Swift, Mr. McClean, and 
Mr. Pulford, now of the Great Northern Railway. A cor- 
respondent mentions that Mr. Pierse died suddenly in 1846, in 
the prime of life, and his family have been as yet unrewarded, 
although in somewhat straitened circumstances. The official 
report and documents relating to the rescue in 1841 are worthy 
of preservation in any history of the Regalia. “On reaching 
the Jewel House,” says Mr. Pierse, in his report, “ the outer 
door was opened by Mr. Swift. On entering, I perceived that 
the jewels could not be got at, there being a strong iron grating 
between us and those valuable treasures. Mr. Swift here gave 
directions to the warders to force the grating, in which we 
assisted, and, after much difficulty, an aperture was made suf- 
ficient to admit one person. I, by the desire of Mr. Swift, 
forced myself through, as it was very narrow; Mr. McClean 
and Mr. Swift were standing outside the aperture, and Mr. 
McClean held a candle through the bars to light me, and re- 
ceived, with Mr. Swift, the Regalia, as I handed it to them. 
The first that attracted my attention was the new crown in a 
glass case, and having removed the latter, I handed the crown 
to Mr. Swift. I then removed the case off a second crown, and 
handed it to the same gentleman: and all the other valuable 
articles, consisting of crowns, royal spurs, sceptres, bracelets, 
swords, salt-cellars, and a service of communion plate, which I 
passed through without difficulty to those gentlemen; but on 
reaching the last article, a silver font, I found the aperture not 
large enough, and, in consequence, Mr. McClean, Mr. Pulford, 
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and a warder of the Tower, by united efforts with a large crow- 
bar, broke away another bar of the grating. While this was 
being effected, there were repeated cries for us to leave the 
Jewel House, as the fire was at our heels, Superintendent 
McClean said, ‘ Pierse, don’t stir till you have got the font. 
I resolved not to move till I had secured it. It was carried 
out by the warder, assisted by Mr. McClean and Mr. Pulford.” 
This report is confirmed by Mr. Swift’s Report. 


Governor Sir Grorce Grey.—-Sir George Grey, before leav- 
ing for New Zealand, has made a present of his valuable collec- 
tions of books and manuscripts to the South African Library, 
Cape Town. In the touching letter which announces this gi 
Sir George says: “ For thirty years one of the chief delights 
of my life has been to collect a library, which I hoped would 
form a charm and recreation of my middle life and of my old 
age. Thus I have gone on indulging dreams of a tranquil and 
literary life, which was to be a compensation for the constant 
activity of my early years. A part of this plan was to publish 
from ancient manuscripts new editions of works which I re- 
garded as being capable of great improvement. As my views 
extended, like a foolish man I prepared for the last years of 
one life, more work than several men could accomplish in 
several long lives. At the same time, I have ever found that 
the period of rest and tranquillity I was to enjoy flies further 
and further from me as I advance in life. 1 have, in truth, 
become involved in dutiés from which I cannot escape—what 
I had laid up for myself I can neither use nor enjoy, yet it is 
selfishly shut up from other men, who might profitably use it 
and greatly enjoy it. I had hoped that, after my death, this 
library, being left to some neW country, might prove to ita 
treasure of great value, to some extent helping to form the 
mind of each of its generations as they came following on. 
But I now feel it to be useless to wait for the period of my 
own death to render of use to my fellow-men that which events 
have rendered of little or no use to me. Many circumstances 
attach me to the Cape—to the beautiful Public Gardens of Cape 
Town, to the Public Library there, the site for which I chose, 
the first stone of which I laid, which a great Queen’s son 
opened in my presence—which I may yet perhaps be permitted 
to visit in old age. I believe South Africa will be a great 
country ; that Cape Town or its vicinity will, for many reasons, 
be the point of chief education for its young men. There can, 
therefore, be no more fitting or worthy resting-place for trea- 
sttres which I have accumulated with so much care.” 


Mortality amMone Miners.—The number of lives sacrificed 
in our coal mines alone is 1000 per annum; and with respect 
to metallic mines, so eminent an authority as Mr. Robert 
Hunt, ¥.R.s., the keeper of mining records at the Government 
School of Mines, asserts that in metalliferous mines the deaths 
amongst the miners are twice as numerous as in the collieries, 
but as they are never in vast numbers, they are passed by 
unheeded ; and the fact that the average duration of a metal- 
liferous miner’s life is reduced to thirty years, through the un- 
healthiness of his avocation, is forgotten. 


LacorDarre.—Why did this remarkable man so frequently 
change his opinions, retract and repeat his dogmas—turn actor, 
lawyer, priest, monk, and legislator—in so rapid a succession ? 
Why dissatisfied, if not disgusted, in turn witheach? Finally, 
why die prematurely a heart-broken, disappointed, and discon- 
solate man? The secret of all was vanity and love of fame, 
combined, of necessity, with want of earnestness of purpose 
and unity of aim. This is, we believe, the key to his character, 
the secret of his sorrows, and the real solution of those Protean 
shapes in which his chequered life so rapidly expressed itself. 
He yearned for éclat, he spoke chiefly forrenown. In the gown 
of the advocate, or in the white flannel of the Dominican friar, 
in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the academy, it was his grand 
and ceaseless effort to reproduce himself; to glorify himself; 
to hear his words in the echoing praises of the crowd, and see 
himself reflected in the admiring countenances of Parisian 
audiences. Lacordaire tried every experiment, sounded every 
profession, from the stage to the pulpit, from the senate to the 
convent, but in none did he receive what governed his changes, 
that measure of praise, and glory, and admiration, which would 
have satisfied his soul, and without which he felt wretched. 
Genius is injured by self-seeking, and paralyzed by vanity. 
We can forgive the enthusiasm that errs by its excess, but the 
selfish pursuit of self-admiration and éclat is not noble. . It is 
the prostitution of a great gift, the desecration of a sacred 
thing, and in its results, as in the case of Lacordaire, it illus- 
trates the “ vanity” that ends in “ vexation of spirit.” —London 
Review. 








